











THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST GROWS 


A PERPETUAL PULPWOOD SUPPLY 


A 34-Year-Old Hemlock 24 Inches in Diameter—Cut 
for Pulpwood in the Streets of Grays Harbor City, 
Washington—A Ghost Town Abandoned in 1898— 
This Hemlock Grew 14 Inches in the First 20 Years. 
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Weyerhaeuser Start Construction 
of New Pulp Mill at Everett 


Clearing of Ground Began February 14th For Unbleached 
Sulphite Pulp Mill of 150 Tons Daily Capacity— 


With the announcement February 
13th by Mr. R. B. Wolf, manager 
of the Pulp Division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, that con- 
struction would begin immediately 
on an unbleached sulphite pulp mill 
of 150 tons daily capacity at Ever- 
ett, Washington, the Weyerhaeuser 
organization has taken the second 
step toward the economical utiliza- 
tion of a larger proportion of its ex- 
tensive stands of hemlock timber by 
manufacture into pulp. 


The first unit of the pulp division 
to produce 150 tons of bleached sul- 
phite pulp daily, was completed in 
November, 1931, at Longview, 
Washington, and has been operating 
steadily ever since. The Longview 


pulp mill created an outlet for hem-, 


company’s log-' 
ging operations tributary to Long*’ 


ock logs from the 


view, which could not be profitably 
marketed as lumber. 


Likewise the pulp mill now under 
way at Everett will serve as an out- 
let for hemlock logs from Weyer- 
haeuser operations tributary to Pu- 
get Sound. Logs may be brought to 
the new pulp mill at Everett from 
the Weyerhaeuser logging camps at 
Vail near Olympia; from the camps 
of the White River Lumber Com- 
pany (a Weyerhaeuser subsidiary) 


To Start Operating in December 


near Mount Rainier; and from the 
logging operations of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Company (an- 
other Weyerhaeuser company) in 
the Cascades east of Everett. 

A further integration of Weyer- 
haeuser’s logging and sawmilling op- 
erations with the manufacture of 
chemical pulp is marked by the es- 
tablishment of the pulp mill at Ever- 
ett. In their extensive stands of 
Western Washington timber, the 
Weyerhaeusers have a distinct ad- 
vantage as the species most suitable 
for lumber are inter-mixed with the 
species most suitable for pulp. Log- 
ging costs will be materially reduced 
by the simultaneous logging of trees 
for both lumber and pulp. The saw- 
mill ahd the pulp mill each relieve 
the other of timber that would be 


unprofitable to a single operation. 


New Mill to Produce Quality 
Unbleached Sulphite 

In 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, Mr. 
Wolf stated that the goal of the new 
pulp mill would be the production 
of exceptionally high quality un- 
bleached sulphite pulp, and that the 
design and construction of every de- 
tail of the new mill will contribute 
toward achieving this aim. 

The very latest improvements in 


his statement to PACIFIC 


the sulphite process will be em- 
bodied in the new unbleached plant, 
a number of which have been de- 
veloped in the Pulp Division’s first 
unit at Longview where the goal of 
uniformly high quality bleached 
sulphite pulp has been attained. 

Construction Already Under Way 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncement work began on Febru- 
ary 14th with the clearing of the 
site at Mill A on the waterfront at 
Everett. The building of the pulp 
mill will start as soon as the ground 
is cleared of lumber piles and stor- 
age sheds. Mill A is one of three 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
sawmills in Everett. 

Work will be rushed as the plans 
call for completion early in Decem- 
ber and for the shipping of pulp in 
January, 1936. 


Mill A Not to Be Disturbed 

Mr. Otto C. Schoenwerk, consult- 
ing engineer, who designed and con- 
structed the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts Company’s sulphite mill at 
Port Angeles and also the Weyer- 
haeuser bleached sulphite pulp mill 
at Longview, is in charge of the de- 
sign and construction of the plant 
now under way at Everett. 

Mr. Schoenwerk and his staff of 


engineers have been working on the 
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plans for a number of months, and 
have so arranged the construction 
program as to avoid any interfer- 
ence with the production of lumber 
at Mill A, which will remain intact 
as a lumber producing unit. In fact, 
the condition of Mill A for manu- 
facturing lumber will be improved 
as the pulp mill is constructed. 

Much Wood Will Be Used in 

Construction 

In excess of two million board 
feet of lumber will be utilized in 
building the pulp mill. While the 
fullest advantage is being taken of 
climatic conditions to use wood 
wherever it is the most suitable mate- 
rial for the purpose, no attempt will 
be made to employ wood where it is 
not the best material for the pur- 


se. 

The filter plant and settling bas- 
ins, to be built on top of the hill at 
the right of the photograph, and ad- 
jacent to the city water reservoirs, 
will be entirely of wood. The design 
is unique, employing the tank type 
of wood construction. 

Chipping plant and chip storage 
building will also be built entirely 
of wood. 

Wood will also be used in con- 
structing the acid tanks, blow pits, 
white water tanks and blending tanks 
of exceptionally large capacity. 

Cedar roofing planks will be used 
throughout the mill, the construc- 
tion being of a special type. 

Wood pipe will cary all water and 
stock. The fittings will be of non- 


corrosive materials. 


Digester Design 
The mill has been designed to per- 
mit changing to cooking bases oth: 
than calcium if desirable. Digester 
design will enable the cooking of 


F. R. TITCOMB 


General Manager 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


chips at pressures higher than is 
now the normal practice in the sul- 
phite industry. 
Drying Machine 

The Everett unit will have the 
same type of drying machine as is 
operating in the Longview mill. The 
pulp sheet will be formed on a four- 
drinier and dried in a Minton Va- 
cuum Dryer having forty-four dry- 


ers. 
Power Plant 


The existing power plant at Mill 
A will be enlarged through the uddi- 
tion of more boilers. Turbo-genera- 
tors will supply the pulp mill with 
its power requirements. In produc- 
ing the steam and electrical power, 
fuel in the form of wood waste from 
Mill A will be augmented by waste 
from sawmills B and C. 


Log Breakdown 
The sawmill of Mill A will be 


utilized in breaking down the hem- 
lock logs for chipping as is done at 
Longview. Hemlock clears may be 
cut out for lumber and the remain- 
der of the logs will be turned into 
pulp. A single shift operation of 
the sawmill as a cut up plant will 
suffice to supply the pulp mill with 
enough wood for its 24-hour opera- 
tions. 


Why Everett Was Selected 


Everett was decided upon as the 
location for the second pulp mill 
unit primarily because of its proxi- 
mity to the large stands of Weyer- 
haeuser timber tributary to Puget 
Sound. 

A second important factor in the 
determination of Everett as the logi- 
cal site was the availability of an 


R. B. WOLF 
Manager, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


adequate supply of pure water which 
it was possible for Weyerhaeuser to 
obtain from the City of Everett at a 
reasonable rate. The water contract, 
which was signed on February 13th, 
calls for a thirty-year supply of wa- 
ter, and requires the city to build 
the connecting pipeline to the pulp 
mill site on the waterfront. 

Other factors influenced Weyer- 
haeuser to locate at Everett. The 
excellent rail and water shipping 
facilities at Mill A were considered 
important.2 The main line of the 
Great Northern runs alongside the 
mill site and ocean-going vessels of 
the largest tonnage can load at the 
present mill docks. 

Everett Will Benefit 

The citizens of Everett will bene- 
fit permanently by Weyerhaeuser’s 
decision to construct their pulp mill 
in the city. The sale of city water 
will bring in substantial revenue. 
During construction between three 
hundred and four hundred men will 
be employed. 

Regular operation will require 
more than two hundred men. 

The community will also benefit 
through increased purchasing power 
of those employed in the mill and 
in the expanded woods operations 
needed to keep the mill supplied 
with wood. 


The Market 


The output of the Everett mill 
amounting to about.50,000 tons of 
high quality unbleached sulphite 
pulp per year, will be sold to paper 
mills in the East and Middle West, 
who now buy foreign unbleached be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient Amer- 
ican production to meet their re- 


OTTO C. SCHOENWERK 


In charge of designing and constructing 
the new Weyerhaeuser pulp mill. 
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quirements. However, Weyerhaeu- 
ser’s production of 50,000 tons of 
unbleached annually will displace 
but 8 per cent of the American 
imports of unbleached sulphite, 
which in 1934 amounted to 603,117 
tons. 


The Weyerhaeuser Everett mil! 
will bring back to the United States 
the income from the sale of 50,000 
tons of pulp, and distribute it in che 
form Hi wages to many hundred 
Americans working directly in the 
mill and indirectly to men employed 
by machinery and supply manufac- 
turers in this country. The employes 
of railroads and steamship compan- 
ies will also benefit by this increased 
American production of pulp. 


Unbleached Imports 


The imports of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp reached a peak of 701,- 
456 tons in 1929. In 1932 the im- 
ports dropped down to 516,207 tons. 
In 1933 the imports rose to 643,003 
tons, but in 1934 preliminary figures 
show a drop to 603,117 tons. 

Sweden furnishes more than 50 
per cent of our imports of unbleach- 
ed sulphite pulp. 1934 imports of 
this pulp from Sweden were 314,984 


tons having a value of $11,373,368 
compared to 1933 imports from Swe- 
den of 346,684 tons valued at $10,- 
755,820. 

Finland is the source of about 18 
per cent of our unbleached sulphite 
pulp imports, being second to Swe- 

en. 





ALASKA REQUESTS PULP 
PROTECTION 


A memorial introduced into the 
Alaska Territorial legislature re- 
cently, asks that Congress protect 
American markets for pulp and 
newsprint so that the forests of 
Alaska may be developed scientifi- 
cally. 


Governor Troy of Alaska in his 
message to the legislature recom- 
mended that such a memorial be in- 
troduced and passed. 





ST. HELENS INSTALLS 
YANKEE DRYER 


Late in January the St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Company Company 
installed a Yankee dryer to permit 
the manufacture of kraft papers 
having a high machine finish on one 
side. 


CROWN-ZELLERBACH PAYS 
DIVIDEND 


For the first quarter of 1935 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 75 cents a 
share on Class A and B preference 
shares payable March Ist to stock of 
record February 13th. This leaves 
unpaid dividends in arrears amount- 
ing to $16.50 per share. 





PARAFFINE REPORTS PROFIT 


For the six months ending De- 
cember 31st, 1934, the Paraffine 
Companies had a net profit of $617,- 
944 after depreciation, taxes and 
other charges. This compares with 
a profit of $1,028,929 in the same 
period of 1933. 


During the last quarter of 1934 
the company’s profit was $247,281, 
against $370,663 in the final quar- 
ter of 1933. 





NEW WAREHOUSE 
The Olympic Forest Products 
Company of Port Angeles is con- 
structing a new warehouse approxi- 
mately 100 by 75 feet in size. 
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Aerial view of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s Mill A on the waterfront at Everett, Washington. The area blocked out will 


be occupied by the 150 tons daily capacity 


ed sulphite pulp mill upon which construction started February 14th. The 
water filter plant will be located on the hill at the right, adjoining the city water reservoir. The operation of the sawmill will not 


be effected by the erection of the pulp mill. 
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B. C. NEWSPRINT MILLS INTEND 
TO MAINTAIN PRICE INCREASE 


Until eastern mills settle their 
price troubles British Columbia 
newsprint mills intend to stand pat. 

Officials of Powell River Company 
and Pacific Mills, Ltd., chief news- 
print producers on the Coast, were 
evasive when questioned as to the 
effect of the price breakdown in the 
east, but their attitude was inter- 
preted as one of watchful waiting. 
They announced an increase of $2.50 
a ton for the first six months of the 
present year, and they intend to en- 
force it if possible. The situation 
in the east is a slight embarrass- 
ment, but they are not necessarily 
compelled to follow the example of 
the east and if they can maintain 
an independent price schedule they 
will do it. 

However, a good many exceptions 
to the general rule are being made. 
For instance, A. E. McMaster, gen- 
eral manager of Powell River Com- 
pany, announced when the new price 
schedule was declared effective that 
certain contracts in the Southwest 
would continue in force at the 1934 
price owing to the difficult economic 
conditions confronting publishers in 
that territory. The general impres 
sion is that this policy of leniency 
will probably be extended to other 
publishers on the merit of their in- 
dividual claims. In view of what 
has happened in the east, it is in- 
creasingly hard to maintain a higher 
price standard on the Coast, as a 
considerable tonnage of newsprint 
is still being brought to the Pacific 
Coast from Newfoundland and 
other mills in territory where opera- 
tors have found it impossible to 
carry out their plans for a $2.50 
ton advance. 

Failure to obtain co-operation of 
American publishers in agreeing to 
a satisfactory price policy was given 
as the cause for the temporary re- 
version to the 1934 prices in eastern 
Canada. The first break into higher 
ground was made by International 
Paper Company in November after 
months of futile negotiation. Inter- 
national announced the jump to 
$42.50 for the first six months of 
1935 with the understanding that 
during the second half of this year 
the increase would not exceed $45 a 
ton, with special allowance for fluc- 
tuation in exchange. This example 
was followed by all other eastern 
Canadian mills with the exception of 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills, which in- 


curred the wrath of Premier A. L. 
Taschereau of Quebec and Premier 
Mitchell Hepburn of Ontario by 
closing new contracts with Hearst 
and Scripps-Howard at the old 
price. 


For many years the newsprint in- 
dustry has followed a one-price po- 
licy, contracts between manufactur- 
ers and publishers being on the 
basis that the ruling price for the in- 
dustry could be set by one of the 
price-fixing mills, usually one with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons annually. 
St. Lawrence was in that category, 
so that its action put a crimp into 
the program of its competitors. Con- 
tract forms varied. Some stated that 
the price would be governed by that 
charged by certain other companies, 
or possibly that charged by two or 
more producers. In effect, however, 
the price of newsprint was set by any 
mill controlling 100,000 tons. Mills 
other than St. Lawrence were in an 
embarrassing position because, legal- 
ly, they could not sell at a higher 
price than St. Lawrence. Tascher- 
eau and Hepburn endeavored to 
curb St. Lawrence operations by can- 
celling concessions on stumpage 
rates and tightening up restrictions 
on cutting immature trees. But St. 
Lawrence managed to maintain de- 
liveries. 


Entrance of Taschereau and po- 
litics into the situation is believed 
to have complicated the negotiations 
which for a while were proceeding 
peaceably between newsprint mills 
and a group of publishers who rec- 
ognized the fact that the increase of 
$2.50 a ton would barely offset the 
higher cost of production. There was 
a feeling, however, that if the pub- 
lishers gave in at this juncture to 
Taschereau’s threat to “force” high- 
er prices, they might set a serious 
precedent. Publishers to whom the 
increased price meant a jump of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in 
production costs decided not to pay 
the new price, and the mills were not 
in a position to enforce the schedule. 
One proposal advanced was to make 
the $42.50 price stick for the full 
year, but this was turned down, too; 
so the industry reverted to the 1934 
price for the time being. Just how 
long the mills can continue to sell 
at that price remains to be seen. The 
figure barely covers production costs 
in several cases. 


The old law of supply and de- 
mand may force an increase event- 
ually. Demand has been growing 
steadily and development of a spot 
market for newsprint last Decem- 
ber was taken as a promising indica- 
tion. A sellers’ market may soon re- 
place the buyers’ market that has 
prevailed for the past four years. 

Another factor that might force 
an increase in price is the attitude 
of the banks, which are growing im- 
patient with supplying capital for 
loggers who find it difficult to pa 
back a dollar for each dollar eat 
With newsprint prices as they are, 
mills cannot pay more for their 
pulpwood. 

Meanwhile Premier Tachereau 
says that at the present session of the 
Quebec legislature he will introduce 
legislation giving his government 
greater control over stumpage dues 
and royalties chargeable on Crown 
grant timber. As most of the Que- 
bec pulpwood comes from that tim- 
ber Taschereau by controlling the 
rates could virtually dictate revision 
of the newsprint price structure. His 
attitude right along has been that at 
the present prices newsprint manu- 
facture does not pay adequate return 
to the industry or to the province, 
and that the forests are merely be- 
ing exploited for the sole benefit of 
American publishers. 





B. C. MILLS TO DEVELOP 
SO. AFRICAN NEWSPRINT 
MARKET 


If transportation rates and tariffs 
are satisfactorily adjusted, British 
Columbia should be able to sell 
more newsprint in South Africa, ac- 
cording to members of the trade 
mission which recently returned 
from a tour of that country, headed 
by J. H. McDonald. 

While primarily interested in pro- 
motion of lumber sales, members of 
the delegation investigated the pos- 
sibilities of developing newsprint 
and pulp sales. Chief deterrent to 
trade expansion has been the long 
haul and the persistent competition 
of Scandinavian pulp and paper. 
With the British preference afford- 
ed Canadian products, however, it 
is hoped to increase business in that 
market. Powell River Company and 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., already send oc- 
casional shipments there. 

South Africa annually imports 
about 100,000,000 feet of lumber, of 
which British Columbia supplies 10 
per cent. Mr. McDonald believes 
that the quota can be built to 95 per 
cent, as has been done in the case of 
Australia. 
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TAPPI SPONSORS SUCCESSFUL 


DINNER MEETING IN PORTLAND 


104 Attend Evening Session February 12th— Members Favor 
Holding Similar Meetings Regularly 


The dinner meeting at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel in Portland, February 
12th, under the auspices of the Pa- 
cific Coast Section of TAPPI turned 
out to be a most successful experi- 
ment. 

Everyone was invited and the at- 
tendance was by no means limited 
to TAPPI members as a glance at 
the names of those who came will 
show. It is a cross section of the in- 
dustry, mill executives, superintend- 
ents, foremen, chemists, engineers. 
Up and down the line everyone re- 
sponded to the call to come together 
and talk over mutual problems. 

One hundred and four sat down 
to dinner and afterward listened to 
a short interesting program which 
was over early enough to permit 
those who had to get back to the 
mill before midnight to make it in 
plenty of time. Those who didn’t 
have to rush away gathered in small 
groups and discussed production 
problems. | 

It appeared to be the common 
opinion that the idea of getting to- 
gether for an evening’s discussion 
once a month or once every two 
months was a worthwhile plan which 
would foster the exchange of ideas 
and experiences of benefit to all of 


the mills. Those who have attended 
similar dinner meetings in the Mid- 
dle West and the East told how suc- 
cessful the idea had proved to be. 

While the first dinner meeting 
was held in Portland for the mill 
men in the surrounding area the 
same plan may shortly be worked 
out for the mill men around the 
shores of Puget Sound. 


W. R. Barber in Charge 

W. R. Barber, first vice-chairman 
of the Pacific Section of TAPPI 
and a member of the Technical Con- 
trol Department at Camas, took 
charge of organizing the Portland 
dinner meeting. He was assisted by 
H. R. Heuer of the Pulp Division of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
of Longview, who handled the res- 
ervations. 

With Mr. Barber at the speakers 
table sat C. W. Morden, president of 
the Modern Machines Co., a past 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI; Dr. E. C. Lathrop, Tech- 
nical Director of the Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Compony at Camas; 
Raymond S. Hatch, director of re- 
search of the Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company; H. A. 
Des -Marais, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the General Dyestuff Cor- 














HARRY W. GLENN 
Drew An Analogy 





poration and secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the 
18 PULP 1558 feb 23  huds 
American Pulp & Paper Superin- 
tendents’ Association; Dr. Leo 
Friedman, professor of chemistry at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, and G. H. McGregor of 
the technical department, pulp di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview, Washington. 

The younger men of the Coast 
industry were especially welcomed 
by Mr. Barber, serving as _ toast- 
master. He introduced Dr. Lath- 
rop who said on account of it being 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday he 
would tell one of Lincoln’s favorite 
stories. It went over with a big laugh 
and will very likely be retold many 
times in the mills up and down the 
Coast. 

Raymond S. Hatch said the large 
number attending the first dinner 
meeting was the strongest evidence 
of the attitude toward the idea of 
frequent dinner meetings devoted to 
the industry’s problems. 

A. G. Natwick, assistant manager 
of the Crown-Willamette Paper 
Conmpany at Camas, expressed the 
opinion that it was a fine plan to 
bring men of similar and diversified 
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interests together frequently for the 
exchange of ideas. 

Harry W. Glenn of the Technical 
Control Department at Camas put 
the crowd in good humor with a 
witty talk in which he drew an an- 
alogy between the illusions of a seed 
catalog and the illusions of life, or 
to be more specific the illusions of 
research chemistry. Glenn told how 
he had when a boy become im- 
pressed by the pictures of mammoth 
potatoes in a seed catalog ac- 
companied by a description of the 
productive powers of this particular 
variety. He sent for the spuds and 
planted the eyes with high hopes. 
But his illusion was shattered when 
the potatoes developed nothing but 
mammoth vines and the potato bugs 
took those as their share. His father 
identified the spuds he dug up in the 
fall as being the remnants of the 
previous year’s crop. 

George H. McGregor of the tech- 
nical department, pulp division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
discussed the work begun in 1933 at 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
and carried on throughout 1934 on 
the establishment of standards for 
pulp and paper testing and grading. 
The study is being continued dur- 
ing 1935. Mr. McGregor was con- 
nected with this work at the Insti- 
tute prior to his leaving to join 
Weyerhaeuser last fall. 

His talk was in the nature of an 
outline of the problems of testing 
and grading, and the methods de- 
veloped in solving them: It became 
necessary under the NRA for the 
pulp and paper industry to under- 
take the working out of standard 
methods of testing and classifying 
the many types of pulp and paper. 
Existing standards were inadequate 
and lacked uniformity. New tests 
had to be evolved together with new 
instruments of scientific accuracy. 
Much work has been done at the 
institute to standardize methods of 
testing and to classify the many 
grades, but much additional work 
remains to be performed and is now 
to be carried on by the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry in cooperation 
with the Paper Indutsry Authority. 

R. B. Wolf, manager of the pulp 
division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, and a member of. the 
Pulp Grading Committee, said there 
had been an excess of mystery in 
the grading of pulp and paper, but 
the NRA codes for the industry 
have brought the necesity of de- 
veloping grading down to a prac- 
tical basis. 

According to Mr. Wolf, it is in- 
evitable that ways and means are 


being found to determine the speci- 
fications for pulp. Pulp will be meas- 
ured as to quantity by grades, the 
quality of production, and the cost. 
The United States Pulp Producers 
Association is developing a uniform 
accounting system for the industry 
which will, when put into effect, give 
a good picture of what the industry 
is doing. 

Mr. G. W. Charters, assistant 
manager of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company of Camas, remarked 
that the talk of measurements re- 
minded him of an humorous eastern 
Canadian story which he told, il- 
lustrating the point that measure- 
ments are often subject to human 
interpretation and therefore gov- 
erned by expediency. 

While there were 104 at dinner 
only 90 registered. The names are 
given in the following list: 


Those Attending the TAPPI Dinner 
Tuesday Evening Feb. 12th, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


J. G. Carson, A. Ward Tedrow, Carl 
J. Dupias, R. T. Petrie, John E. Hassler, 
Paul Pittinger, Donald G. Felthous, 
H. F. WHoehue, Brian Shera, Clif- 
ford Dernback, Adalbert S. Gerry, A. 
C. Silliman, S. Hazelquist, Gus Osten- 
son, H. P. Russell, Andreas Christensen, 
Wm. Kelly, E. R. Johnson, H. R. Heuer, 
Bjorn E. Benson, R. E. Doherty, P. W. 
Padgett, E. G. Cooper, H. E. Ostenson, 
G. W. Charters, P. B. Keyes, James L. 
Shively, Ray Smythe, L. S. Nagle, John 
M. Wilcox, D. H. Chirns, Anton P. Sie- 
burs, James L. Cole, Lyle G. Fear, Carl 
E. Braun, W. F. Hynes, E. G. Drew, T. 
H. Grant, F. Stevey, H. N. Miller, E. N. 
Nunn, R. D. Waddell, A. A. Jacquot, 
Geo. Douglas, H. Prelinger, Geo. W. 
Bowers, R. S. Carey, Carl G. Johnson, 
H. A. Hauff, W. R. Barber, Leo Fried- 
man, H. A. DesMaris, Harry W. Glenn, 
G. H. McGregor, R. S. Hatch, Dr. E. C. 
Lathrop, C. W. Morden, Forest Williams, 
R. Jennings, Earl G. Thompson, Rex L. 
West, Geo E. Schmidt, Gerald Alcorn, 
Walter Holzer, Arthur Neubauer, Carl 
Fahlstrom, William W. Clarke, George 
K. Horton, W. J. McGinnis, R. V. Maier, 
R. J. Schadt, J. V. Cox, W. A. Prie~, S. 
A. Salmonson, B. E. Natwick, Fred 
Shaneman, Harlan Scott, A. S. Ham- 
mond, Roy Shaneman, A. G. Natwick, 
Francis W. Flynn, G. H. Gallaway, Wm. 
A. Kaye. W. E. Lambert, R. B. Wolf, Jr.. 
R. B. Wolf, Clarence Enghouse, Ed 
Roake, Dr. Lauer, A. D. Wood, Arthur 
W. Berggren, Ralph Reid and W. N. 
Kelly. 





EINZIG ENTERS BREWING 
FIELD 


William Einzig, whose resignation 
as purchasing agent of the State of 
Oregon, was recently accepted, is 
now serving as secretary of the 
Great Western Malting Company, 
of Vancouver, Wash. 


Mr. Einzig, who has had consid- 


erable experience as purchasing 
agent in the pulp and paper field, is 
well known to the Pacific Coast sec- 
tion of the industry. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA GRANTS 
EXPORT LICENSE 

The provincial government of 
British Columbia on January 24th 
granted a permit to the Interna- 
tional Pulp Supply Company to ex- 
port hogged fuel and wood chips 
from the Alberni Canal to the Unit- 
ed States. 

The permit, good for five years 
from February Ist, 1935, limits the 
amount of hogged fuel exported to 
a maximum of 7,500 units of 200 
cubic feet each. 





SAILING VESSELS TO BE 
USED AS BARGES 


Three old windjammers were re- 
cently bought by the Island Tug & 
Barge Company of Victoria, B.C., 
and will be converted into barges 
for carrying hogged fuel and chips 
from the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island to Port Angeles. 

The alterations will include the 
installation of conveyors and other 
material handling equipment to fa- 
cilitate the loading and unloading of 
fuel and chips. 





MYRON BLACK GIVES TALK 


Myron W. Black, technical di- 
rector of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, Millwood, Washington, 
talked before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Maries, Idaho, Janu- 
ary 31st on the subject of utilizing 
American forest resources. 

Mr. Black told the meeting that 
while there was a market in the 
United States for all the pulp and 
paper that could be produced in this 
country, it was not at present pos- 
sible to take the market away from 
foreign producers due to the low 
prices at which pulp and paper is 
selling. He emphasized that it was 
particularly difficult’ for an inland 
mill to compete because of high 
railroad rates. Mr. Black laid spe- 
cial emphasis upon the newsprint 
situation which prevents American 
mills from producing at a profit. 

In closing he said, “When or if 
the American industry is given its 
legitimate right to American markets 
for these products, then you may 
immediately see a real development 
in our industry. At least 60,000 to 
70,000 heads of families will be put 
to work using our forests which in 
many cases are ripe and rotting on 
the stumps because they cannot be 
manufactured at a profit.” 


Mr. Black was invited to speak 
before the St. Maries Chamber of 
Commerce, as that community has 
become interested in the utilization 
of the forests of Northern Idaho in 
the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
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ALEC DUNCAN LEAVES ON 
TRIP TO ENGLAND 

Alec C. Duncan, resident man- 
ager of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation in Portland, Oregon, 
left February 12th for a two months’ 
trip to England and Scotland. It is 
in the nature of a homecoming visit 
for Mr. Duncan who served his ap- 
prenticeship in paper mills both in 
Scotland and Wales before coming 
to the United States where he has 
become personally acquainted with 
hundreds of paper makers through- 
out both this country and Canada. 
Mr. Duncan will go directly to 
Erith, Kent, a few miles from Lon- 
don, where the Paper Makers Chem- 
ican Corporation have a rozin size 
plant. From there, in company with 
Mr. Morgan, the plant manager, he 
will visit the more important British 
paper mills, including the two where 





Mr. Duncan first learned paper 
making. 

When just a boy Mr. Duncan 
worked for three years in the nine- 
machine mill of the Ely Paper 
Works of Cardiff, Wales, where all 
grades of paper are manufactured. 
He served a further apprenticeship 
in the three-machine high grade pa- 
per mill of Young-Trotter & Son, 
Limited, at Chirnside in Berkwick- 
shire, Scotland. 

The large mill of Alexander Pirie 
and Sons at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
will also be visited. 

Mr. Duncan will make a thorough 
inspection of English and Scottish 
paper making practices. 

While in South Scotland he will 
visit his brother and two sisters 
whom he has not seen since 1913 
when Mr. Duncan made his last trip 
to his native land. 








ROY KELLY VISITS COAST 


Roy Kelly, superintendent of the 
Marathon Pulp & Paper Mills of 
Rothschild, Wisconsin, and a past 
president of the American Pulp & 
Paper Association, visited the mills 
on the Coast early in February and 
spent some time with his brother 
W. A. Kelly of Portland, who rep- 
resents a number of mill supply ac- 
counts. 





HATCH ATTENDS TAPPI 
MEETING 


Raymond S. Hatch, research di- 
rector of the pulp division of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
left for New York February 13th to 
attend the annual meeting of TAP 
PI and of the American Pulp & 
Paper Association, which was held 
from the 18th to the 22nd. He will 
return to Longview early in March. 


OLYMPIC INSTALLS HIGH 

PRESSURE ACID SYSTEM 

The Jenssen high pressure acid 
system installation at the Olympic 
Forest Products Company’s mill in 
Port Angeles, was completed short- 
ly after the middle of February. 





PERSONAL NEWS FROM 
SHELTON 

Robert Pollock, John Kiely, Win- 
ston Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Condon spent a week-end at Mt. 
Rainier. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Moore and 
Mr. J. B. Solache, of the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Company’s San Fran- 
cisco office, spent several days at 
Port Angeles early in February. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Davies re- 
turned February 14th after a two- 
week trip to San Francisco, San Die- 
go and points south. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Schmitz 
spent the week-end at Port Angeles. 


BILL PROVIDING FOR STATE 
TEXTBOO. 


Senate Bill 43 introduced by Sen- 
ator E. J. Miller of King County 
provides for the state printing of a 
majority of school textbooks used in 
the state. 

A hearing was held February 4th 
before the Education Committee of 
the Washington State Senate and 
arguments were heard. 

The printing unions of the state 
are strongly in favor of the bill, but 
N. D. Showalter, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, is opposed. 

Ralph M. McCullough of the Al- 
lied Printing Trades of Seattle, told 
the committee that state printing of 
textbooks saves the state of Cali- 
fornia $300,000 yearly. If the plan 
is adopted in Washington, Mr. Mc- 
Cullough said, it would put many 
unemployed printers to work and 
would also materially aid the paper 
industry of the state. He read a 
telegram from W. T. Martin, super- 
intendent of schools at Topeka, 
Kansas, saying Kansas was well satis- 
fied with their system of printing 
their own books and would not go 
back to buying from Eastern pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Showalter stated before the 
committee that although California 
spends $2 per year per child on 
textbooks and Washington spends 
but 85 cents, Washington is first 
educationally. He said that purchase 
of supplementary texts by Cali- 
fornia brings the cost to $2.56. 

Roger Elder, civics instructor at 
Lincoln high school in Tacoma, rep- 
resenting the class room teachers, 
said that 568 teachers there voted 
against state printing and four in 
favor. He added that state printing 
would restrict the number of texts 
available and would lower efficiency. 

Willard Matters, Olympia high 
school principal, told the committee 
that 80 to 90 per cent of the text- 
books desired would not be avail- 
able if the state does its own print- 
ing. He claimed that 26 publishers 
who furnished $240,000 out of the 
$247,000 spent for school books in 
the elementary grades last year had 
signified they would not release 
their plates. 

In answer it was stated that the 
publishers would change their 
minds about leasing their plates 
after the state went into its own 
printing, as this has been done in 
other states. 

James A. Taylor, president of the 
Washington State Federation of 
Labor, said that “We intend to 
eventually publish textbooks in this 
state.” 
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MACHINE KNIVES CUT BETTER— 
LAST LONGER—WHEN GROUND 
THE RIGHT WAY 


John E. Hassler*, Who Has Had Many Years of Experience With Knives, 
Gives Some Pointers on Proper Grinding Methods 


The matter of sharpening machine 
knives and keeping them sharp is a 
very important one, though it is 
very often given little thought, and 
in many cases is left entirely up to 
workmen who have had no exper- 
ience and who certainly have no 
conception of what takes place in 
the knife steel when faulty grinding 
is done. Sharp knives mean lower 
power costs as well as improved 
quality of cutting. They usually 
mean less waste material. Sharp 
knives always give better satisfac- 
tion. 

Good Grinding Equipment Essential 

Grinding equipment is worthy of 
some very serious study. Since each 
particle of grit in the grinding wheel, 
when it comes in contact with the 
knife, must take a small shaving of 
steel with it in order to cut properly, 
it can be readily appreciated that it 
is necessary to have a grinding ma- 
chine with weight enough, as well as 
accurately machined parts, in order 
to avoid vibration. Vibration of 
either the knife or the grinding 
wheel while grinding will give the 
effect of a miniature high frequency 
air hammer, which will mean slow 
grinding, overheating of the knife 
steel, and very often starts very 
small cracks in the cutting edge, 
which get longer each time the knife 
is reground. This sort of action was 
no doubt used in the stone age to 
shape implements of rock, but it is 
generally conceded that we have ad- 
vanced somewhat since that time, 
and we should try to keep our equip- 
ment in the best of condition, even 
though conditions may prevent pur- 
chasing strictly up-to-the-minute ma- 
chines. 

Choosing the Right Grinding Wheel 

The choice of the grinding wheel 
best suited to do each particular 
job is often difficult unless the 
choosing is done by someone who 
understands something of the con- 
struction of wheels as well as the 


*Portland Branch Manager, 
Simonds Worden White Company. 


required cutting edge on the knife. 
The cutting edge of a knife must be 
keen, and of nearly equal import- 
ance is smooth grinding on the bevel 
from the edge back, as this cuts 
friction, and in the case of high 
speed machines, this will cause the 
knives to operate much cooler. On 
knives that get severe service and 
require considerable grinding due to 
the edges being broken by hard for- 
eign substances coming in contact 
with them through accident, it is 
advisable to sacrifice some of the 
frictionless smooth surface in order 
to use a coarse wheel that will do 
fast cutting. It should always be re- 
membered that the harder and finer 
the grinding wheel, the more read- 
ily it will burn a knife, although the 
wheel will, of course, last longer. It 
is always better to have a wheel 
slightly too soft than too hard. The 
gtinding wheel costs are usually very 
small as compared to knife costs. 
Also, the faster a wheel turns the 
more easily it will burn the steel, 
and the slower it will wear. 


For some years past cup type 
wheels have been pretty much in gen- 
eral use for grinding. These have 
been replaced in a majority of cases 
with cylinder type wheels which are 


fastened to metal plates in various 
manners, and which have the ad- 
vantage of lower costs. This type 
wheel has the advantage over a 
straight wheel in that it allows most 
any degree of concave grinding de- 
sired, as well as straight surface. In 
recent years the segment type cyl- 
inder wheel has advanced very 
rapidly in favor since it has many 
advantages over the solid cylinder or 
cup. The first cost is considerably 
less. It is much easier for a wheel 
manufacturer to get the segments 
uniform than a solid wheel of com- 
paratively large diameter. This as- 
sures the user of getting exactly the 
same results with all wheels of the 
same specifications. Something very 
difficult when making them solid. 
The segment type is also practically 
self dressing, and grinds much cool- 
er than a solid wheel. Cut of seg- 
ment type wheel is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. 


Wheel Bonds 


The type of bonds which are most 
suitable is largely dependent on the 
class of work desired. Where a fairly 
coarse job is satisfactory and pro- 
vided the cutting edge is not too 
thin, such as on chipper and hog 
knives, vitrified or silicate bonds are 
usually satisfactory. Where a fine 
edge and smooth bevel as well as a 
thin edge are desired, such as on 
paper and veneer knives, organic 
bonds should be used as they are 
susceptible to heat, and there is less 
danger of injuring the knife. The 
most common of these are Bakelite 


and Shellac. 
Wet or Dry Grinding? 


We always hear arguments as to 
whether it is better to grind wet or 
dry. There is no question but that 
a lot more knives are ruined on wet 
machines than on dry. However, this 
doesn’t mean that dry grinding is 
the better method. On the contrary, 
all knives should be ground wet, but 
the operator should be very careful 
to have cooling liquid at the proper 
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place and in sufficient quantity. In 
grinding dry, any overheating is 
usually visible, and cracks seldom re- 


sult. It is necessary, however, to’ 


grind much slower, and it is almost 
impossible to prevent the knife 
from becoming gradually softer. In 
grinding wet it is usually advisable 
to use some sort of emulsifying oil 
with the cooling water, as it prevents 
corrosion on the grinding machine, 
acts as a lubricant on the pump, and 
keeps the face of the grinding wheel 
cleaner and less susceptible to load- 
ing up. Knives should always be 
thoroughly cleaned with kerosene or 
some similar cleaning agency. before 
grinding, as any pitch, gum, or other 
sticky substance will tend to glaze 
the face of the wheel. The cooling 
liquid should be forced against the 
grinding wheel, at fairly good veloc- 
ity, at the point where the wheel 
grit comes in contact with the knife. 
See Figure 2. 


A Common Grinding Error 


Figure 1 shows a knife fastened 
to the knife bar upside down. This 
is probably the most common error 
in knife grinding, and one of the 
worst. All of the heat which is gen- 
erated is pulled directly to the cut- 
ting edge. The cooling fluid never 
touches the face of the knife. There 
is never sufficient quantity of cool- 
ing fluid passing between the wheei 
and knife to do any cooling, and the 






wheel cutting heats the keen edge 
of the knife in this manner as it 
passes, since there is nothing to keep 
the face of the cutting edge cool, 
and the cooling fluid rushes down as 
the wheel passes, cooling the hot 
edge instantly, and the result is a 
lot of microscopic cracks in the cut- 
ting edge which gradually become 
deeper as the knife is used and 
ground. An example of what usually 
results from this sort of grinding is 
shown in Figure 4. 


The Proper Grinding Method 


Figure 2 shows the proper method 
of grinding. It can readily be seen 
that the cooling fluid is at all times 
laying against the face of the cutting 
edge. The wheel grit is sharpest 
where it first starts taking its shav- 
ing of steel. This is at the cutting 
edge. The heat is drawn toward the 
back edge of the bevel, leaving the 
cutting edge cool at all times. The 
edge of the knife also tends to keep 
the face of the wheel clean and dirt 
has«no chance of being forced be- 
tween the knife and wheel such as 
will happen in the case of Figure 1. 
With the edge of the knife up where 
the operator can see it plainly, it is 
very easy to see when it is sharp, and 
prevents the possibility of guess 
work as is the case in Figure 1. Over 
a period of time this will constitute 
a very large saving in knife costs. 




















FIG. 4 


IMPROPER. GRINDING 


THE RESULT OF WRONG METHOD 
OF GRINDING SHOWN IN FIGURE 1. 
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Keep the Cooling Fluid in Constant 
Contact With Knife and Wheel 
Particular care should be taken 

to keep the cooling fluid in contact 

with wheel and knife at all times. In 
case something causes the fluid to 
stop flowing temporarily, the oper- 
ator must stop the machine and 
make sure that the knife is cold be- 
fore again turning it on. A good 
example of what happens when the 

fluid is turned on p being off a 

few seconds, and while the knife is 


hot, is shown in Figure 5. 


A Crack Once’ Started Cannot Be 
Sto 

It is well to remember that once a 
grinding crack is started, it is almost 
impossible to stop it. The continual 
use of the knife and the subsequent 
gtindings will almost invariably 
cause the cracks to lengthen until 
the knife is no longer serviceable. 
Always remember that the harder 
the knife the longer the cutting edge 
will last, provided it is not hard 
enough to crumble, and also the 
harder the knife the more difficult 
it is to grind without burning. It 
is a very common occurrence to find 
plants where harder knives could 
have been used and lower knife 
costs the result, but due to faulty 
grinding, either through obsolete 
equipment or other causes, softer 
knives were necessary. This is a con- 
dition that all knife users should 


use every effort to avoid. 


GRINDING Ww 
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FIG. S 


IMPROPER. GRINDING 
CAUSED BY INTERRUPTING THE FLOW OF 
COOLING FLUID WHILE KNIFE IS HOT 
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GRAYS HARBOR COMPLETES 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Adds Production of Rayon Pulp 
Improves Flexibility of Pulp Mill 


Since the mill was finished in 
September, 1928, the Grays Harbor 
Pulp & Paper Company of Hoqui- 
am, Washington, has operated 
steadily without interruption, pro- 
ducing bleached sulphite pulp of 
high quality. Regular day in and 
day out operation has employed 
many people, contributing large 
sums each month to the incomes of 
residents of the Grays Harbor 
country. 


When the mill was first built 
three digesters, each with a daily 
capacity of 50 tons of pulp, were 
installed. The drying machine was 
designed to easily handle this daily 
output of 150 tons of bleached sul- 
phite pulp. The idea of a paper 
mill was not in mind when the orig- 
inal plans were drawn, but before 
the pulp mill was completed plans 
were under way for a 50 ton per 
day paper mill to utilize a part of 
the pulp mill production. 


Hammermill Joins With Grays 
Harbor 


Arrangements were made between 
Grays Harbor Company and the 
Hammermill Paper Company of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, for the paper 
company to operate the 200-inch 
bond paper machine. Construction 
of the paper mill started in Novem- 
ber, 1928, and was completed dur- 
ing the latter half of 1929. 


Hammermill developed a new pa- 
per made from hemlock pulp, Man- 
agement Bond. This paper was 
brought into the paper market as 
a younger brother to the world fa- 
mous Hammermill Bond, and in the 
years since 1929 Management Bond 
has been perfected and advertised 
throughout the country so effective- 
ly that it is almost as well known as 


the older Hammermill Bond. 
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The New Digester Building of Reinforced Concrete 
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Pulp Mill Left Out of Balance 

The addition of the paper mill, 
which used slush pulp, left the pulp 
mill out of balance. The pulp dry- 
er was capable of drying a full 150 
tons per day, but with the paper 
mill taking 50 tons, the pulp dryer’s 
full capacity was never utilized. The 
problem was discussed and plans 
made for taking full advantage of 
the pulp drying machine’s 150 ton 
per day capacity. 

Economic conditions forestalled 
action and it was not until 1934 that 
the decision was reached to go 
ahead with a program which would 
again place the Grays Harbor pulp 
mill in production balance. 


Development of Rayon Pulp 

During the intervening period 
the manufacture of rayon pulp from 
Western Hemolck had been per- 
fected by the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company at Shelton, Washington. 
Both domestic and foreign markets 
“took” to the quality rayon pulp 
produced at Shelton and early in 
1934 it became apparent that Rain- 
ier was unable to supply the entire 
demand for its rayon pulp. 

Consequently a contract was en- 
tered into between the Grays Har- 
bor Pulp & Paper Company and the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company 
whereby Grays Harbor was to pro- 
duce rayon pulp from western hem- 
lock wood by the process developed 
at Rainier. 


The Resulting Improvement Pro- 
gram at Grays Harbor 

As Grays Harbor was producing 

150 tons per day of bleached sul- 

phite pulp, drying 100 tons and 
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The New Type Oliver-Young Stock Washer 


selling that to paper mills in the 
East, and fifty tons was being used 
by the paper mill in a slush form, 
rayon pulp could not be produced 
without interferring with the regu- 
lar manufacture of bleached sul- 
phite unless another digester, the 
fourth, was added. It was decided 
to expand the pulp mill at Grays 
Harbor by the addition of another 
digester and its accompanying 
equipment. The job was finished 
by the end of 1934, and now the 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany has attained a production bal- 
ance and is utilizing the full capaci- 
ties of its equipment. 


The Improvements 


The digester building was en- 
larged (as is shown in the photo- 





Stainless Steel Fittings on the Digesters 





graph) to house a new digester of 
50 tons daily capacity, built by the 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot of 
Seattle. The fittings and valves of 
stainless steel, were for the most 
part furnished by the Electric Steel 
Foundry of Portland, Oregon, who 
also cast the parts for the circula- 
tion system employed on the new 
digester. 


The acid pump cast by Electric 
Steel for the Bingham Pump Com- 
pany of Portland is equipped with a 
deep water cooled stuffing box and 
water cooled bearings, which permit 
the pump to handle acid up to and 
including 350 degrees Fahrenheit 
with a minimum of maintenance. 


An interesting feature of the acid 
pump is the base upon which it is 
mounted. It rests upon a double 
base, the first base being suspended 
by springs from the second which 
is set on a concrete foundation. 
This design permits the pump to be 
the recipient of all expansion and 
contraction forces created by the 
suction and discharge pipe lines 
operating with both cold and hot 
acids, without distorting the pump 
casing or without throwing the 
pump and motor out of alignment. 
This arrangement also takes care of 
the digester expansion from cold to 
hot of about one inch in height. 


Blow Pit of Wood 


The new blow pit is of wood tank 
construction as are the new vomit 
stacks for all four digesters. The 
large stock tanks are made of wood. 
Wood pipe was installed to handle 
the stock, the white water and water 
lines. The National Tank & Pipe 
Company of Portland fabricated all 
wood tanks and wood pipe. 
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Blow Pits and Vomit Stacks of Wood 


Flat Screens 


A line of Bagley & Sewall flat 
screens of the Harmon type were 
installed to screen the additional 
stock cooked by the new digester. 
These are of the same make and de- 
sign as the flat screens originally in- 
stalled when the pulp mill was built 
in 1928. 

Oliver-Young Type Washer 

A new Oliver-Young type washer 
was selected to wash the pulp after 
bleaching. The drum is rubber 
covered, 6 feet in diameter by 8 feet 
long. The valves are of the Young 
type, rubber covered. The tank is 
of wood. The washer will satisfac- 
torily wash in excess of 225 tons of 
pulp per 24 hours. 

Pumping 

Allis-Chalmers pumps handle 
water, white water and stock pump- 
ing in the new unit. 

Increased Employment 

This expansion program has 
raised the employment in the pulp 
and paper mill to approximately 
650 persons exclusive of the in- 
creased employment in the sawmills 
and woods to supply the necessary 
additional raw material. 





HAL BRIGGS OFFICER OF 
ACTIVE CLUB 


Hal Briggs of the shipping de- 
partment of the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company of Shelton, was re- 
cently elected vice-president of the 
Active Club of Shelton. 


TAXES PAID ON SITKA 
SPRUCE MILL 

K. O. Fosse of Seattle, to whom 
the Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper 
Company’s pulp mill at Empire, 
Oregon, was sold at a receivership 
sale, paid $6,000 in taxes during the 
month of January. No further taxes 
can be demanded until July Ist, and 
it is expected the litigation involv- 
ing Sitka Spruce will be settled en- 
tirely before that time. 





WATSON YULE DIES 


Many Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper makers knew Watson A. Yule 
of Chicago, who had been Middle 
Western representative of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Kenwood Mills of 
Albany, since 1906. Mr. Yule died 
in Green Bay on January 17th. 
Funeral services were held both in 
Chicago and in Toronto. Mr. Yule 
was buried at his birthplace at 
Aurora, Ontario, near Toronto. 

Mr. Yule, who would have been 
sixty-five years of age May 2ist, is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Emily 
A. Yule and three brothers, Mr. J. 
C. Yule of Arnprior, Ontario, Mr. 
E. W. Yule of Alexandria, Indiana, 
and Mr. Edmund Yule of Mount 
Forest, Ontario. 

Prior to becoming associated in 
1906 with F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
manufacturers of paper makers felts, 
Mr. Yule was connected with the 
Alexandria Paper Company of 
Alexandria, Indiana. 

Besides being a director of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, he was a director of 
the Fort Howard Paper Company 
of Green Bay. He was also a Past 
Exalted Ruler of the Elks Lodge of 
Alexandria, Indiana. 


WASHINGTON SENATE NOT 
INTERESTED IN PULP 
INDUSTRY 


Recently the Washington State 
Senate defeated a memorial to Con- 
gress introduced by Senator Fred 
Norman of Pacific County asking 
that the American pulp industry be 
protected in its development from 
imported pulp produced through 
low paid labor. The memorial also 
included a request that further pro- 
tection be given the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Senator Norman brought the 
measure up the second time and the 
vote was 21 to 25. The first vote 
was 20 to 25. 


Senator E. J. Miller of King 
County told the senate they should 
be ashamed if they sent part of the 
Republican platform to congress 
and the president. 

After the second defeat of the 
memorial resolution Senator Nor- 
man made the following statement: 

“The action of the Democratic 
majority of the state senate in vot- 
ing down the request that the presi- 
dent and congress provide adequate 
tariff protection to the workers and 
operators of our lumber, shingle and 
pulp industry, has given the Repub- 
lican party the paramount issue of 
the next state campaign.” 

The vote was along party lines and 
without regard to need of protection 
by the state’s major industries. 
Those senators voting against the 
memorial overlooked the fact that 
the livelihood of many of their 
own members depends directly or 
indirectly upon the healthy condi- 
tion of the forest industries in 


Washington. 





A New Line of Bagley & Sewall Flat Screens 
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Industry Presents Strong Case At 
Finnish Trade Treaty Hearing 


The American pulp and paper in- 
dustry, through S. L. Willson, pres- 
ident of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, John P. Burke, 
president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, and R. E. Can- 
field of the Ground Wood Paper 
Manufacturers Association, present- 
ed a very strong case February 4th 
before the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information in Washington. 

The written general statement pre- 
sented by Mr. Willson is printed be- 
low. It was accompanied by detailed 
statements by the printing paper 
manufacturers, the producers of 
wood pulp, the makers of carboniz- 
ing tissue, the producérs of vege- 
table parchment, and by the makers 
of kraft wrapping papers.. 


Mr. Burke presented the labor 
viewpoint against admitting more 
Finnish paper. 

“The fact that the cost of produc- 
tion of paper and pulp in Finland 
is the lowest of any nation in the 
world, except Japan, makes the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement 
with Finland a matter which threat- 
ens most destructive results to the 
American paper industry. 

“The American paper industry 
opposes any changes whatever in 

e present tariff rates applicable to 
Finland. If any changes were to be 
made they should be in the way of 
increased duties on Finnish papers. 
In fact various divisions of the 
American paper industry are already 
invoking existing statutes in an ef- 
fort to prevent the present competi- 
tion which threatens the ability of 
the American producers to conform 
to existing codes with their increased 
scale of wages. Such actions include 
complaints under the Anti-Dumping 
Act, and also under section 3(e) of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

“In view of the fact that Finland 
already has a large credit balance 
with us, we see no reason why the 
paper industry, in whose markets 
Finland competes with 91 per cent 
of its total exports to the United 
tates, should be subjected to further 
damaging competition. According to 
a statement issued to the press by 
the state department in relation to 
the proposed Finnish trade agree- 
ment, imports into the United States 
from Finland decreased from $11,- 
225,433 in value in 1929 to $8,915,- 


533 in 1933. Of these imports in 
1933 over $8,120,000 were of paper, 
pulp and allied products. Of this 
$8,120,000 pulp and newsprint, both 


. duty free, accounted for $7,919,792. 


The small balance of $200,000 was 
all that Finland exported to us in 
dutiable paper products, but in every 
item on this dutiable list Finland 
was able to pay the present duties 
and undersell the competitive Amer- 
ican products from 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

“In the face of these figures from 
our own state department, we can 
see no reason for any concessions to 
Finland in the paper field. On the 
other thand Finland produces so 
few commodities other than forest 
products that we can not conceive 
of any other item where the United 
tatés can make any substantial con- 
cessions. 


“Returning again to the state de- 
partment’s statistics we find that 
while it is true that the dollar value 
of Finland’s paper and pulp exports 
has decreased between 1929 and 
1933, the volume of exports has in- 
creased. Paper and pulp have been 
exported to the United States in 
larger quantities, but at far lower 
prices than have ever before pre- 
vailed in the whole field of paper. 
Exports of duty free paper and pulp 
from Finland to the United States 
totaled 190,075 tons in 1929, but in 
1933 the tonnage had increased to 
265,564 tons. 

“Despite the adverse effect of the 
exchange situation on Finland’s 
dealings with the United States, sta- 
tistics for the first eleven months of 
1934 show volume and dollar value 
of paper and pulp exports to the 
United States almost equal to the 
entire business in 1933. 

“There is no reason for any agree- 
ment making any changes in existing 
conditions in the pulp and paper 
fields, unless such changes ‘are in 
the direction of increase in duties 
on Finnish products. Any changes 
should be to restrict the present 
damaging competition, certainly not 
to broaden this m@tket to the Fin- 
nish producers. Yet the American 
paper and pulp industry does not 
ask further restrictions, but merely 
asks that present conditions remain 
unaltered. 

“The various divisions of the 
American paper and pulp industry 
are filing herewith separate state- 
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ments as to the relationship of such 
divisions to the Finnish production 
of competitive merchandise. At this 
point, however, we can not omit 
mention of one unusual condition 
which is making competition partic- 
ularly difficult in some fields. 

“Under existing law duty on 
foreign commodities is taken on the 
foreign home market value, or the 
export value, whichever is higher. 
By naming an exclusive agent in the 
United States, however, some sec- 
tions of the Finnish industry avoid 
payment of duty on the actual sale 
price. Exceedingly small sales are 
made in the home market, which 
fixes a dutiable value, on which the 
United States collects duty. The 
merchandise is sold to the United 
States buyers at prices ranging from 
50 to 75 per cent above the Finnish 
home market price, so the Finnish 
sellers making this profit on the mer- 
chandise, also add the additional 
profit involved in the difference be- 
tween payment of duty on the fixed 
Finnish market price and _ the 
amount which would be collected in 
duty at the actual price for which 
this merchandise is sold here. This 
is entirely in accordance with exist- 
ing law, but is given as one more 
instance of the highly profitable 
market which the United States al- 
ready offers Finland. 

“The American paper and pulp 
industry can not comprehend any 
reason for any suggestions involv- 
ing further sacrifices for the advant- 
age of a foreign nation which is al- 
ready expanding the surplus of 
funds received from this country in 
purchases from nations other than 


our own. 


“The general relationship of the 
American paper and pulp industry 
to competition from the nations in 
the north of Europe was reviewed 
at length in the statement filed by 
this industry when the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement with 
Sweden was under consideration. 
Inasmuch as the relationship of the 
United States market to both Fin- 
land and Sweden was discussed in 
that statement, we request that the 
brief then filed be made a part of 
the record in the present hearing as 
to Finland.” 





JOINS SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

W. R. Barber of the Technical 
Control Department, Crown-Will- 
amette Paper Company at Camas, 
recently joined the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the American Pulp & Pa- 
per Association. 
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PULP AND PAPER MAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 
AT. SHELTON MEETING JAN. 15-16th 


At its meeting in Shelton, Janu- 
ary 15th and 16th, the Pacific 
Northwest Pulp & Paper Mill Em- 
ployees Association elected officers 
for 1935 before adjourning until 
the next meeting at Salem, Oregon, 
in June. 

E. Denby Browne of Vancouver, 
Washington, was elected president. 
Samuel N. Learned of Port Towns- 


E. DENBY BROWNE 
President 


end, Washington, was chosen as 
vice-president, and John Sherman 
of Port Angeles, Washington, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Guy 
Jonas of Salem, Oregon, Arthur 
Hanniford of Camas, Washington, 
and L. C. Green of St. Helens, Ore- 
gon, were elected as members of the 
executive board. Mr. Browne also 
served as president during the latter 
part of 1934, due to the former 





SAMUEL M. LEARNED, JR. 
Vice-President 


president leaving the Pacific Coast. 

The association represents all lo- 
cals affiliated with the Interriational 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
the Interntion! Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Work- 
ers. 

At the time of going to press 
photographs of the three members 
of the executive board had not ar- 
rived. 











JOHN SHERMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 








U. S. PAID OVER 76 MILLION 
FOR FOREIGN NEWSPRINT IN 1934 


Price Averaged $38.65 Per Ton 


Imports of newsprint in 1934 into 
the United States increased 25 per 
cent in volume and 11 per cent in 
value over 1933 imports, according 
to a report from the Department of 
Commerce. 


The 1934 newsprint imports, to- 
taling 1,972,944 tons and valued at 
$76,271,527, accounted for approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the total U. S. 
imports of paper and board. The 
average price per ton of newsprint 
imported was $38.65. 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 
EXPORTS RISE 

Both tonnage and value of news- 
print exports from Canada last year 
were greater than in 1933, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

Last year Canada exported 2,399,- 
624 tons of newsprint, with a value 
of $82,078,659. In the preceding 
twelve months, exports totalled 1,- 
838,104 tons, worth $69,200,515. 
The average price per ton was 
$34.20. 


WALTER HODGES BACK 
AFTER LONG TRIP 


Walter S. Hodges, Terminal Sales 
Building, Portland, Coast represen- 
tative for a number of supply mak- 
ers, returned the middle of Febru- 
ary after more than a two months’ 
trip into Eastern Canada, Eastern 
United States and the Middle West 
where he spent considerable time at 
the plants of the companies he rep- 
resents on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hodges is secretary of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI. 





WOLF SPEAKS AT LABOR 
MEETING 

R. B. Wolf, manager, pulp di- 
vision of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company in Longview, spoke Jan- 
uary 24th before the joint meeting 
of the pulp and paper makers union 
in Longview. 
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Preparation of Plastics From 


Ground Wood Pulp: 


During the past year experiments 
carried on in the Department of 
Chemistry at the University of 
Washington in Seattle under Dr. H. 
K. Benson, head of the department, 
have resulted in the development of 
plastic materials from a groundwood 
pulp base. A description of the 
methods employed and the results 
obtained follows: 

The use of pentosan-containing 
material for the formation of resin- 
ous condensation products is well 
known. Sweeney (2) describes such 
products made from cornstalks and 
Jones (1) has patented a process for 
making similar products from pea- 
nut hulls. In view of the large uses 
of wood pulp as a constituent of 
wall board made by the addition of 
extraneous adhesives of various 
sorts, it seemed desirable to deter- 
mine the feasibility of utilizing the 
pentosans in wood for the produc- 
tion of a resinous adhesive within 
the wood pulp which might serve 
as a binder for the rest of the wood 
as the filler or inert material. 

Commercial ground wood pulp 
made from hemlock and spruce was 
used as the raw material. The sheets 
or “laps” were disintegrated in a 
small laboratory pulp beater, and the 
resultant pulp was centrifugalized, 
fluffed, and dried. It was stored in 
the air to an equilibrium moisture 
content. 

Either phenol or cresol was added 
in approximately equal weight, and 
hydrochloric acid in all cases con- 
stituted the condensing agent. After 
thoroughly mixing these materials, 
the mixture was heated for 6 hours 
at 70° C. and air-dried for 5 or 6 
days. It was then ground in a ball 
mill for half an hour. The ground 
powder was heated at about 80° C. 
until plasticity developed, and it was 
placed in molds and subjected to a 
pressure of 5 tons per square inch 
(7.9 kg. per sq. mm.) for 5 minutes. 
The molded plastic was then baked 
at a gradually increasing tempera- 
ture up to 150°C. until it became 
hard. 

Chemise. Vale 26, Pan 1593, Bnenkee 


L. LOWEN and Dr. H. K. BENSON, 
University of Washington, Seattle 


TABLE I. 
Pulp Phenol Cresol 


Grams Grams Grams 
2 175 175 re 
6 50 66 =e 
7 50 heced 38 


Expt. 











9 50 25 
11 50 se 62.5 
12 50 a: 75 











13 50 
15 = 30 


62.5 
62.5 


The composition of a number of 
the plastics made is given in Table 
I together with their general char- 
acteristics. 








The addition of glycerol in all 
cases yielded a more plastic product 
prior to molding and seemed to in- 
crease the strength and homogene- 
ity of the pressed and baked prod- 
uct. When the latter was sawed 
through by a hack saw or turned 
down in a lathe, it showed a hard 
shiny surface. Sample 15 was 
turned down to a thin sheet and test- 
ed for breakdown voltage. Dielectric 
failure occurred at 8000 volts across 
a section 0.07 inch (0.178 cm.) 
thick. The electrical resistance was 
determined on two samples and 
compared with test sample of com- 
mercial hard rubber: 


Sample Area 


Sq. in. (sq. cm.) 

RSE Se _ 0.75 (4.84) 

_ | RE EA aS. (7.29) 
Hard rubber 


0.8 (5.16) 


Thickness 
In. (cm.) 
0.31 (0.79) 
0.15 (0.38) 
0.13 (0.33) 


Composition of Wood Pulp Plastics 


Acid Plasticizer 
Grams 
18 None 
10 None 
10 None 


10 None 
10 None 
10 None 


Remarks 
Hard, black solid 
Similar to 2 
Hard but © slightly 

brittle 
Brittle 
Hard, slightly brittle 
Very plastic and 
hard after baking 
10 Castor oil Strong and hard 
10 Glycerol Very strong 


From these tests it is obvious that 
their electrical properties are at least 
as good as those of commonly used 
materials, and superior to those of 
asbestos or celluloid. They are 
hard black and present an excel- 
lent appearance. The samples are 
not highly resistant to boiling wa- 
ter and are slightly brittle. They 
represent a low cost when com- 
pared with other phenol-aldehyde 
resins and therefore should have 
uses for molded compositions that 


would not ordinarily be considered. 
Literature Cited 
(1) Jones, U. S. Patent 1,917,038 
(July 4, 1933). 


(2) Sweeney, Iowa State Coll., 
Bull. 73 (1924). 


Current Voltage 
Microamp. 
0.046 

0.10 
0.065 


Resistivity 
Ohms/cc. 
2.7 X 101° 
3.8 X 101° 
5.0 X 102° 


200 
200 
200 








PAPER SCHOOL DRAWS OUT- 
SIDE SPEAKERS 


The paper school conducted this 
winter at the Camas mill of Crown- 
Willamette has been privileged to 
hear several experienced sulphite 
men from other Coast mills. 

R. B. Wolf, manager of the pulp 
diivsion.of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company at Longview, spoke to 
the advanced class, January 10th, 
on the value of using technical 
methods in stimulating creative 
work. W. Norman Kelly, superin- 
tendent of Weyerhaeuser, talked to 
the elementary class December 5th 
on the subject of sulphite cooking. 
R. S. Hatch, Weyerhaeuser research 


director, spoke to the elementary 
class December 12th on bleaching 
methods and problems. 

On January 4th, Andreas Chris- 
tensen of the Grays Harbor Pulp & 
Paper Company talked on the sub- 
ject of sulphite pulping. 





J. D. ZELLERBACH TAKES A 
VACATION 


J. D. Zellerbach, San Francisco, 
president of Fibreboard Products, 
left recently on the Grace liner 
“Santa Elena” for a trip through 
the Panama Canal to New York. 
He was accompanied by his wife and 
her mother. 
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EXAMPLES OF PULPWOOD GROWTH 
IN THE GRAYS HARBOR REGION 


The cross-section photographs of 
Western hemlock and Sitka spruce 
pulpwood shown on this page show 
average trees growing close to salt 
water. Even more rapid growth is 
to be found among trees farther in- 
land. 

These particular examples were 
taken during pulpwood cutting oper- 
ations at Grays Harbor City, Wash- 
ington, a ghost town about four 
miles West of Hoquiam. Some of 
the trees were growing in the streets 
of this town which was founded in 
1892. The ground was all cleared 
and platted into city lots at that 
time. About 1898 the town was 
abandoned. Natural re-seeding took 
place a few years later through wind 
blown seed and here is the result, 
showing that the Pacific Northwest 
grows a perpetual pulpwood supply. 


Typical of the “Fog Belt” 
Rapid timber growth is typical of 
the entire so-called “fog belt,” which 
extends from Tillamook in Oregon 
North in Washington clear up to 
Cape Flattery on the Olympic Pen- 


insula and about fifty miles inland. 
The same fast growth of timber is 
to be found all along the British 
Columbia and Southeastern Alaska 
coast line. 

In this region the volume of hem- 
lock and spruce pulp wood probably 
reaches its maximum yield per acre 
at from 35 to 40 years. After from 
60 to 70 years the yield per acre 
declines due to natural selection. 

Detailed analysis of the rapid 
growth of Pacific Coast hemlock and 
spruce pulpwood will appear in sub- 
sequent issues of PACIFIC PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Following are the individual de- 
scriptions of the trees shown on this 
page: 


1—Hemlock—Grays Harbor City, 
Wash. 
34 years old. 
24 inches in diameter. 
Diameter at end of 20 years was 
14 inches. 


2—Hemlock—Grays Harbor City, 
Wash. 


20 years old. 

17 inches in diameter. 

Diameter at end of first 11 years 
was 9 inches. 

3—Hemlock—Grays Harbor City, 

Wash. 

31 years old. 

16 inches in diameter. 

Diameter at end of first 17 years 
was 11 inches. 


4—Hemlock—Grays Harbor City, 
Wash. 
35 years old. 
15 inches in diameter. 
Diameter in first 25 years was 12 
inches. 


5—Hemlock—Grays Harbor City, 
Wash. 
35 years old. 
13 inches in diameter. 
Diameter at end of 15 years was 
7 inches. 


6—Sitka Spruce—Grays 
City, Wash. 
24 years old. 
11 inches in diameter. 
Diameter at end of first 13 years 
was 8 inches. . 


Harbor 

















In the February 9, 1935, is- 
sue of Editor & Publisher ap- 
pears the following story: 


HEARST MAN STUDIES 
FINNISH NEWSPRINT 


Because Canadian zs 
ment Intends to Demand 
Price Increase. 


While the opinion prevails in 
Canada that the government 
will act to force newsprint com- 
panies to increase prices to con- 
sumers, John D. Coffin, mem- 
ber of a committee in charge 
of newsprint purchases for the 
Hearst interests, was reported 
by the Associated Press to be 
in Helsingfors, Finland, study- 
ing that country’s newsprint 
production. 

Finnish newspapers hailed 
Mr. Coffin’s inspection trip as 
a welcome indication of new 
trade possibilities with the 
United States. 

It was assumed that Mr. Cof- 
fin’s trip was prompted by the 
expectation that the Canadian 
government will fix the news- 
print price, increasing the price 
now being paid by publishers. 
Mr. Coffin explained his pres- 
ence in northern Europe as 
“chiefly to become further ac- 
quainted with newsprint pro- 
duction in Scandinavia, includ- 
ing raw materials, manufactur- 
ing conditions and shipping fa- 
cilities.” 

A dispatch to Editor & Pub- 
lisher from Quebec this week 
said it is not known yet what 
form the legislation will take, 
but some stringent rule which 
would necessitate a price boost 
is expected. 

The confused situation is a 
result of the newsprint manu- 
facturers failing to make their 
announced price increases for 
1935 effective because of con- 
tractual stipulations, and be- 
cause the St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills Company, and others, 


“upset the apple cart” by con- 
tracting 1935 tonnage at the 
1934 price. The government has 
insisted that the price be raised 
$5 a ton. 











WORLD’S LARGEST WINDER 
BUILT BY CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


The world’s largest and fastest 
winder has been built, tested and 
shipped to Edward Lloyd Limited, 
Sittingbourne, Kent, England, by 
the Cameron Machine Company of 
Canada, Limited, a subsidiary of the 
Cameron Machine Company of 
Brooklyn, New York. The new high 
speed newsprint machine, the largest 
in the world, now being built for 
Edward Lloyd Limited, will have a 
wire width of 320 inches and will 
run at 1400 f.p.m. As the paper ma- 
chine runs continuously, it is essen- 
tial that the winder, which trims the 
edges of this wide sheet, slits it and 
winds it into rolls for delivery to 
newspaper pressrooms, should run 
at speeds much in excess of the pa- 
per making machine in order to re- 
wind all the paper made and still 
have time for roll changing. 


This super winder is designed to 
run at speeds up to 3000 f.p.m. It 
is not always necessary to utilize this 
high speed, as time and labor sav- 
ing features for setting cutters and 
changing shifts, make roll changing 
a comparatively simple matter. This 
winder is capable of keeping well 
ahead of the paper machine at any 
paper making speed, slitting and 
winding the on coming web at 
speeds just under 35 miles per hour. 


The winder weighs approximately 
80,000 lbs. The finished rolls of 
paper rewound on it, weigh approxi- 
mately 10,000 lbs. This winder em- 
bodies improvements that were mere 
dreams a decade ago. Especially 
constructed and dynamically bal- 
anced steel drums, cutter roll and 
riding roll, permit speeds up to 3,- 
000 feet per minute. 

The patented drum grooving pro- 
duces a firm hard roll of evenly 
wound paper, and the Cameron sys- 
tem of cutting against a cutter roll, 
close to the point of winding insures 
smooth, straight roll edges. The 
density of the finished roll is gov- 
erned by the regulation of pressure 
on the riding or pressure roller and 
on the wind shaft bearings, coupled 
with exact predetermined ratios of 
drum and roller speed, so that the 
mill roll tension is employed to gov- 
ern the sheet entering the winder 
and very little of it is passed on to 
the rewound roll, thereby avoiding 
undue strain on the paper. 


It is a matter of considerable pride 
to the Cameron Machine Company 
that the order for this super-winder 
was placed as a result of Edward 
Lloyd’s experience with the per- 
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formance of four other Cameron 
winders, ranging from 163 to 254 
inches in width. 





HAWLEY MAKING PROGRESS 
The two toilet paper roll _ma- 
chines started October 15th in the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company’s 
mill at Oregon City have been run- 
ning steadily. Number two paper 
machine, which is running toilet tis- 
sue is regularly operating at a speed 
of more than 700 feet per minute. 
Number four machine producing 
a high color newsprint is running 
steadily at close to capacity. 

Changes are contemplated upon 
another one of the Hawley ma- 
chines which will increase speed and 
permit making both light and heavy 
papers, the changeover from one 
grade to the other taking but a 
short time. 

Carl E. Braun, mill manager, has 
other improvement plans in mind 
and under way. These include some 
rearrangement of production ma- 
chinery and will be reported from 
time to time in PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 





HELLER & MERZ INSTALL 
COLOR LABORATORY 

Around the first of the year Hel- 
ler & Merz, division of the Calco 
Chemical Company, installed a col- 
or laboratory in the Pittock Block 
in Portland for the purpose of ren- 
dering fast service in matching 
shades. 

William Marshall, Pacific Coast 
representative of Heller & Merz, is 
in charge of the laboratory, which is 
just across the hall from the offices 
of the Pacific Coast Supply Com- 
pany, Heller & Merz agents. 





WERTHEIMER MAKES 
EASTERN TRIP 
R. S. Wertheimer, resident man- 
ager of the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, Longview, Washington, left 
February 10th for a two weeks trip 


to New York. He will return 
through the Southern states. 





BENNETT ON COAST FOR 
STEBBINS 

Murray Bennett left the head of- 
fice of the Stebbins Engineering & 
Manufacturing Company in Water- 
town, New York, to become associat- 
ed with the Seattle office on Janu- 
ary 26th. 

Mr. Bennett at present is super- 
ising the lining of the acid accumu- 
lator being installed at the Sound- 
view Pulp Company’s mill at 
Everett. 
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T-R-A-D-E + T-A-L-® 


of those who sell paper in the western states 


++ + + 


EVERETT INTRODUCES “LI-RITE” 
COIL WIRE BOUND NOTEBOOKS 


The Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany of Everett, Washington, 
through Mr. J. L.-Murray, sales 
manager, recently announced a com- 
plete line of coil wire bound sta- 
tionery items to be distributed under 
the name “Li-Rite.” The wire bind- 
ing permits the notebook to lie flat 
when open, and pages may be taken 
. out without affecting the binding of 
the remainder of the notebook. 


A broad line of varying page sizes 
and thicknesses is being offered with 
a choice of the coil wire binding at 
the top or the side. Popular prices 
will prevail. 


The contract executed between the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company and 
the Li-Rite Corporation gives the 
Everett company the exclusive right 
to manufacture and sell coil wire 
bound stationery items by the recent- 
ly developed Li-Rite method, in the 
Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 
states, Alaska, Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


During the past several years 


J. L. MURRAY 


Sales Manager Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company Announces Li-Rite Line 


much time and money has been ex- 
pended by the Li-Rite Corporation 
in perfecting their machines for in- 
serting the coil wire binding on a 
quantity basis at an economical cost. 
A set of the latest Li-Rite machines 
have been installed in the modern 
stationery plant of the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Company and a stock of 
the standard lines of Li-Rite sta- 
tionery items is already being built 


up. 

The scope of the Li-Rite bound 
line will be broadened from time to 
time and distributors are urged to 
make suggestions for new items to 
the company. 

Retail prices are suggested which 
will give both the wholesaler and 
the retailer a fair margin of profit. 

Mr. Murray stated that a 
thorough investigation had been 
made of the patents governing coil 
wire bound stationery items and as 
a result the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company is fully satisfied that the 
Li-Rite method of binding does not 
infringe upon the rights of anyone. 
All purchasers from the Everett 
company are protected in every way 
against any possible patent infringe- 
ment suits. 





GENERAL PAPER NEWS 


C. M. Pagannini, president of the 
General Paper Co., San Francisco, 
returned early in February from a 
four-weeks’ cruise to South America. 
Mrs. Pagannini accompanied her 
husband. 

Among recent visitors at the Gen- 
eral’s offices in San Francisco were 
Louis Gailer of the Whiting-Plover 
Paper Co. of New York and Ed- 
ward Bailey of Hollingsworth & 
Whitney of Boston, Mass. 





Frank McAllister, sales manager 
of the Waterfalls Paper Co. of New 
York, was a Pacific Coast visitor in 
February. In San Francisco he called 
at the office of Doane Paper Co. 


ATTEND PAPER TRADE 
CONVENTION 


San Francisco delegates to the 
National Paper Trade Association 
convention at New York February 
18-21 included O. W. Mielke, gen- 
eral manager of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, H. Arthur Dunn, secretary 
of the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation, T. A. O’Keefe, manager 
of the Pacific Coast Paper Co. and 
Harold Zellerbach, president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 

Mr. Mielke as a member of the 
national code authority of the paper 
distributing code will go to Wash- 
ington, D. C., after the New York 
meeting to present proposed changes 
in the code to President Roosevelt. 





NEW TYPE PAPER PRODUCTS 
WRAPPER 


Western Paper Converting Com- 
pany, Salem, Ore., has developed 
and applied for a patent on a new 
type of wrapper for paper products. 
Test shipments of “Nu-Way” type- 
writer bond put out in this package 
have met with approval by the trade 
and the company has a substantial 
volume of orders for the new pack- 
age, said Hays Rehm, resident man- 
ager. 

The wrapper has the ends printed 
in the usual manner, but 2 inches 
from one end is a-~strip about 4- 
inch wide, perforated on the edges, 
and with one end sticking up. Grasp 
the end and pull the strip off 
around the package and there is 
ready access to the contents, but it 
is still held in a package and most 
of the surface of the top sheet is 
protected from dirt. It is something 
like the zipper idea applied to the 
packaging of paper products. 





MISS MIELKE MARRIED 

Miss Helen Mielke, daughter of 
O. W. Mielke, San Francisco, gen- 
eral manager of Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, was married at Glendale, 
Calif., January 23 to Capt. Carlisle 
Dusenbury, United States army at- 
tache at Tientsin, where the newly- 
weds will reside during the next two 
years. Their honeymoon was spent 
in Hawaii. 











HAROLD ZELLERBACH NEW 
PRESIDENT NAT’L. PAPER 
TRADE ASS’N. 


Harold L. Zellerbach, San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., this month was elected to 
the presidency of the National Pa- 
per Trade Association—the first man 
from the Pacific Coast ever to hold 
this position. 

The election occurred during the 
annual convention of the N. P. T. 
A., which opened in New York 
February 18 and which Mr. Zeller- 
bach attended, following his arrival 
in that city from a vacation trip to 
Egypt, Italy and other Mediterran- 
ean points. 

Mr. Zellerbach has long been ac- 
tive in the paper industry on the 
Pacific Coast and has been a leader 
in both regional and national paper 
trade association work. He is a form- 
er president of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association, has just 
completed a term as vice-president 
of the N. P. T. A., in charge of the 
wrapping paper division and is 
chairman of the western regional 
code committee. In his latter capac- 
ity he has been “commuting” reg- 
ularly from the east to the west, 
having made eight trips to New 
York during the past year. 


The new national president is a 
member of the third generation de- 
scended from the founder, Anthony 
Zellerbach, who established himself 
in the paper business in San Fran- 
cisco in 1876 and whose business 
later became the Zellerbach Paper 
Co. and the Zellerbach Corporation, 
now a part of the Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corporation, one of the world’s 
outstanding per manufacturing 


and merchandising companies. Har- 


old Zellerbach is a son of Isadore 


Zellerbach, president of Crown- 
Zellerbach. 


Mr. Zellerbach was born in San 
Francisco 40 years ago, attended the 
schools of that city, went to the 
University of Pennslyvania and 
graduated from the Wharton School 
of Business there. He entered the 
Zellerbach Paper Co. employ, fol- 
lowing his college days, in the cler- 
ical department, became manager of 
the firm’s export department and 
then manager of the San Francisco 
division. In September, 1929, he 
succeeded his father as president of 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. He also is 
a vice-president of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and a member of 
that firm’s board of directors. Mr. 
Zellerbach is a brother of J. D. 
Zellerbach, president of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc. He has three chil- 
dren, two boys and a girl, and has 
taken an active interest in raising 
funds for Jewish telief. 
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NEW COAST MANAGER FOR 
KVP 


C. A. Buskirk has come out from 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. to replace C. H. Wylie, who has 
resigned as Pacific Coast manager 
after 10 years in that post. Mr. 
Buskirk has been selling for Kala- 
mazoo in the middle west. Their San 
Francisco offices remain at 320 
Market St. Mr. Wylie has not yet 
announced his future plans. . , 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
aper is handled in Los Angeles by 
the General Paper Co. and in San 
Francisco by the Commercial Paper 
Co. 

An unusual use of Kalamazoo 
parchment is being miade by the 
Whalehide Roller Shade Co., Oak- 
land, which is making roller shades 
with this product. These shades are 
of the same tan color as the fabric 
shades and it is believed that no- 
where else is parchment paper used 
for this purpose. 











L. A. MILL REPRESENTATIVES 
FORM TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Pulp and paper mill representa- 
tives in Los Angeles met Jan. 25 at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club for 
the formation of a new Southern 
California trade group. 


The meeting, sponsored by three 
leading mill men, Ed N. Smith, 
representing the Tuttle Press and 
other mills, G. D. Megel of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., and 
Frank R. Philbrook of the Graham 
Paper Co., was to bring together the 
southern mill representatives, to 
foster better acquaintance and co- 
operation, to aid in the solution of 
their common problems, and to cre- 
ate a nucleus for a permanent or- 
ganization. 


The dinner was attended by 32 
mill men and two guests, W. B. 
Reynolds, secretary of the local code 
authority, and the representative of 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. This 
number constituted practically the 
entire membership of the paper mill 
fraternity in Los Angeles, the few 
who were absent being away from 
the city at the time. 


It was decided that further meet- 
ings would be held, and the next 
one tentatively set for Friday, 
March 1. The organization is to 
be informal, and membership volun- 
tary, with no dues, assessments, rules 
or regulations. Membership will be 
confined to mill representatives, but 





will include some of the closely al- 
lied lines such as twine. 

With G. D. Megel in the chair the 
meeting carried through smoothly 
and set an excellent precedent for 
future gatherings. Introductions 
were made all around, then Frank 
Philbrook explained the purpose of 
the meeting and the plans for fur- 
ther organization. Ed Smith told 
how the whole thing started, of his 
talks with W. Burns Collins of the 
Northern Paper Mills, who fathered 
the idea (and whose birthday it hap- 
pened to be). Subsequently con- 
versations between Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Philbrook and Mr. Megel brought 
the proposal from nebular to con- 
crete form. 

Approval of the plan was ex- 
pressed at the meeting by a number 
of those present, including Mr. Col- 
lins; Lester Remmers of the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Co.; S. G. Wilson 
of the Pacific Coast Paper Mills, 
dean of paper salesmen in South- 
ern California; Frank Gladden of 
the Continental Bag & Paper Corp., 
who offered a plaque or banner for 
the group, and Harry Fields of the 
National Paper Products Sales Co., 
who has come to Los Angeles suc- 
ceeding W. A. McBride, who recent- 
ly resigned to join The Lily Tulip 
cup organization. Charles Spies of 
the Cupples Company also spoke. 

W. B. Reynolds, secretary of the 
Regional Code Authority for the 
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The JONES Split Adjustable Shell JORDAN 
Years ahead of any other on the Market... . 


This No. 1 Jordan requires floor space 


of only 2 x9’, yet it has a capacity of 
three to ten tons daily on Sulphite 


Pulp. 




















paper distributing trade, added his 
approval, and told of the work be- 
ing done in the orderly organization 
of the industry. 


On motion of Neil B. Sinclair of 
the Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co., the same committee of 
Messrs. Philbrook, Megel and Smith 
was named to arrange another meet- 
ing and to function until such time 
as an election of officers was held. 


The roster of those attending the 
gathering is as follows: 


Frank R. Philbrook, Graham Paper 
Company; W. B. Reynolds, secretary 
Cade Authority Office, Paper Distribut- 
ing Trade, Southern California; S. R. 
Whiting, Inland Empire Paper Com- 
pany; Roy J. Gute, Menasha Products 
Company; Chas. Spies, Cupples Com- 
pany; Lester E. Remmers, Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Co.; J. G. Townsend, Sales 
Service Corporation; A. O. West, Long- 
view Fibre Company; Wallace Moore, 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Company; A. A. 
Luce, Edward N. Smith Company; Ed. 
= Partland, Crown Willamette Paper 
0.3 
Harry Fields, National Paper Products 
Sales Co.; H. T. Rottler, A. P. W. Paper 
Company; Kenneth R. Ross, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company; Tom H. Mor- 
ris, Hal H. Bacon Company; Newby 
Green, Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany; G. D. Megel, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company; Edward N. Smith, 
Crystal Tissue Co. and Tuttle Press; Ed. 
J. Kieffer, Hammersley Mfg. Company; 
John E. Brown, Pacific Pulp & Paper 


Pacific Coast Supply Co. 
Seattle — Portland — San Francisco 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Representative for the 
entire line of paper mill products made by 


E.D. JONES & SONS CO. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Jordan is now in Portland and 
even though you aren’t in the market 


now, we want to acquaint you with the 


many new merits of this type Jordan 


which have resulted in greater acces- 


sibility, lower maintenance and higher 


efficiency to more than twenty-five 


users. 


Industry; Chas. A. Rauscher, Hamilton 
& Rauscher (Hoberg); Robt. Morrell, 
Hamilton & Rauscher (Hoberg). 

G. N. Madigan, Johnson, Carvell & 
Murphy; R. W. Dudley, W. A. Ballinger 
& Company; L. W. Mayclin, Rapinwax 
Paper Company; Louis Wanka, S. G. 
Wilson Company; S. G. Wilson, Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills; Neil B. Sinclair, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Com- 
pany; A. A. Ernst,/Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co.; Harold Melville, Johnson, Carvell 
& Murphy; W. Burns Collins, Northern 
Paper Mills; A. C. Hentschel, Johnson, 
Carvell & Murphy; R. F. Attridge, John- 
son, Carvell & Murphy; Frank Gladden, 
Continental Bag & Paper Corp. 


SCANLON OPENS SAN 
FRANCISCO OFFICE 

R. H. Scanlon, who is a director 
of the Powell River Co., Ltd., news- 
print manufacturers of British Co- 
lumbia, has opened an office in the 
Financial Center Building in San 
Francisco. Mr. Scanlon formerly 
was assistant resident manager at 
the Powell River plant but since 
1931 has been in the sales division, 
during which time he has conducted 
surveys for the company in the 
Orient, on the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States and in other parts of 
the world. Mr. Scanlon has been 
with Powell River since 1910 and 
went to the Powell River property 
when it was just a forest. 

Powell River, Mr. Scanlon report- 
ed in San Francisco in February, 





We invite your inspection of this 
Jordan at Portland. 


following a hurried trip to Vancou- 
ver, B. C., is installing some refin- 
ing equipment and spending a great 
deal of time and money to improve 
the quality and texture of its news- 
print, in order to make a better 
printing paper, if possible. At that 
time he also said that the coast price 
on news showed no indication of 
dropping, even though some of the 
eastern Canadian mills had retreated 
from their recent $2.50 advance. 

Blake, Moffitt & ‘Towne are the 
Pacific Coast distributors for Pow- 
ell River newsprint. 





DUNN TAKES CANAL TRIP 

H. Arthur Dunn, San Francisco, 
secretary of the Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association, left California 
in February on a trip through the 
Panama Canal, accompanied by his 
wife. Mr. Dunn recently recovered 
from a serious illness. He will at- 
tend the National Paper Trade As- 


sociation convention in New York. 





MACORMACK ON THE GO 


T. C. Macormack, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
Strathmore Paper Co., was in Los 
Angeles for two weeks in February. 
Strathmore is sending out sample 
books on its new Highway Cover 
stock. 
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DAHLIN BACK HOME IN SHANGHAI 

Mr. E. A. Dahlin, paper mill agent of Shanghai, 
China, writes that he returned home Christmas Day 
after a six months’ trip abroad. 

He spent three months in Europe visiting various 
paper and pulp mills in England, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Esthonia, Germany, Holland and Austria, 
returning to Shanghai by way of the Suez Canal. Prior 
to going to Europe Mr. Dahlin crossed the Pacific to 
San Francisco and visited several of the paper mills in 
the Pacific Northwest. While in Seattle he stopped in 
and placed his subscription to PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Traveling East he called on a number of Middle West 
and Eastern paper mills before sailing for Europe. 

Mr. Dahlin is interested in representing pulp and 
paper mills located on the Pacific Coast. 





ELKUS PAPER STARTS SECOND YEAR 

Elkus Paper Co., San Francisco distributors, recently 
entered its second year of existence with its two owners, 
Richard and Eugene Elkus, declaring they were well 
pleased with the first year’s results and confidently ex- 
pected their business to continue its healthy growth. 
The Elkus company features its “Elk-head” line of 
specialty wraps and sanitary papers. The company 
handles both Coast and eastern papers and covers the 
entire northern California territory. During the past 
yore it has increased the number of salesmen on its 
staff. 





C. J. Allair, San Francisco, representative of the 
A. P. W. Paper Co., reports that his firm’s new red 
cloth household roll towel has been meeting with tre- 
mendous success since it was introduced on the coast 
the first of this year. 





Earl Van Pool, San Francisco, coast representative 
of the Brown Company, pulp and paper manufacturers, 
was a Los Angeles visitor late in February. One of 
Mr. Van Pool’s mill men, Walter L. Hearn, was out 
from Berlin, N. H., in February carrying on some 
technical research work with roofing manufacturers. 





Emil O. Jellinek of the Zellerbach Paper Co. flew 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco Feb. 9, was married, 
and flew back again with his bride in time to catch the 
liner “President Taft,” which sailed from Los Angeles 
Feb. 10 for New York. 





EVERETT PROMOTES DIRECT MAIL 

In the gay dress of Uncle Sam’s favorite color 
scheme—red, white and blue, Everett Pulp and Paper 
Co. has produced a “miniature broadside” exploiting 
the advantages and economies of the new post office 
regulations providing for house to house delivery in 
cities of advertising matter carrying neither name nor 
address. A digest of the actual order of the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General is included in the presen- 
tation. 

As to the now famous order, hailed as a recognition 
on the part of the government of the growing im- 
portance of direct mail advertising as an auxiliary to 
regular space advertising, Everett declares: “Simplify- 
ing the detail, lowering the cost, and speeding up the 
entire process of advertising by mail, it should be a 
big incentive toward greater use of this effective me- 
dium for reaching buyers. When delivered to the 
householder’ mail box under the protection of Uncle 
Sam, your message commands: ‘Attention!’—the first 
step toward a sale.” 


Name It 


—~and 
We Have It 


There are all kinds of paper mills 
and all kinds of paper machines 
in them. There are all sorts of 
operating conditions and all sorts 
of felting needs. 


We weave fine felts with which to 
serve those many and varied felt- 
ing requirements, and even send 
you a felt adapted to any condi- 
tion you may describe. 


Nor are we ever hesitant about 
placing Orrs in competition with 
other felts to determine which 
leads in water removal qualities, 
or in ability to stand hard wear. 


Send your next felt order to 
Piqua. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
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SPEED «xn» ENDURANCE 


T 


FELTS. 
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GOOD PRACTICE 


That which is good practice in hard times is good practice in good times. 


Use TENAX FELTS at ALL times. 


Assure yourself of the matter of good practice and specify TENAX 


We assure you using TENAX FELTS will be found to be good practice. 
TENAX FELTS are sound practically and technically. 


“Non-Users Are the Losers” 


W 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 





BATTLEY EXPLAINS PAPER CODE 
MACHINERY 


Capt. J. F. Battley of Washington, D. C., administra- 
tor of the Chemical Division of the NRA, held a con- 
ference with a group of paper manufacturers at San 
Francisco February 7 and explained to them they could 
get quick action on complaints of code violations by 
taking these matters up with Donald Renshaw, San 
Francisco, western regional N. R. A. compliance direc- 
tor. Action on complaints can be had within two weeks, 
the captain said and he urged the paper manufacturers 
to take advantage of this western regional code setup. 


A number of phases of paper manufacturing were 
discussed and it was brought out that western newsprint 
manufacturers are still faced with disastrous competi- 
tion from Scandinavian pulp and paper manufacturers 
who, it is charged, can land their newsprint on the 
docks at Seattle below the costs of American mills and 
sometimes can even include truckage in these low costs. 
Captain Battley declared the western manufacturers 
should act under Section 3-F of the N. I. R. A. statute 
which provides that any group affected by importation 
of competing products, at or below their own costs, 
may appeal, through the N. R. A., to the United States 
Tariff Commission for relief. 


Paper manufacturers present were: S. R. Whiting, In- 
land Empire Paper Co.; J. E. Ticoulet, R. A. McDonald 
and G. E. Young, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; F. W. 
Leadbetter, J. E. Nail and A. B. Galloway, Columbia 
River Paper Co.; E. M. Mills, Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co.; H. L. Wollenberg, Longview Fibre Co. I. Zeller- 
bach and I. Wollightner, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 


tion. 


JANUARY NEWSPRINT STATISTICS 

Production in Canada during January, 1935, amount- 
ed to 201,959 tons and shipments to 180,026 tons, ac- 
cording to the Newsprint Service Bureau. Production 
in the United States was 80,666 tons and shipments 
75,701 tons, making a total United States and Canadian 
news print production of 282,625 tons and shipments 
of 255,727 tons. During January, 28,012 tons of news 
print were made in Newfoundland and 2,066 tons in 
Mexico, so that the total North American production 
for the month amounted to ‘312,703 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 13,734 tons more in 
January, 1935, than in January, 1934, which was an 
increase of 7 per cent. The output in the United 
States was 2,515 tons or 3 per cent less than in January, 
1934, in Newfoundland 2,535 tons or 10 per cent more, 
and in Mexico 833 tons more, making a total increase 
of 14,587 tons, or 5 per cent above January, 1934. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills were 
reported at 51,932 tons at the end of January and at 
United States mills 17,277 tons, making a combined 
total of 69,209 tons compared with 42,311 tons on De- 
cember 31, 1934. 





ANTIOCH SHIPS BY WATER TO LOS ANGELES 

The Antioch, California mill of Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., makes weekly shipments of its products by water 
to Long Beach, where the material is trucked over to the 
converting plant at Southgate. 

Straw rolls constitute the greater portion of the ship- 
ments, but rolls of rag, 135 test jute and kraft board 
are also shipped south. Manufactured products con- 
sist of pails, clothing boxes, fruit baskets and other 
items. Waste paper is brought back from Long Beach 
to the Stockton plant of Fibreboard Products, Inc. 





